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[he Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Incorporated in 1870, for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining in the City of 
New York a Museum and Library of art, 
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of encouraging and developing the study of 
the fine arts, and the application of arts to 
manufacture and practical life, of advanc- 
ing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, 
and to that end, of furnishing popular in- 
struction. 


THIS BULLETIN IS A MANUFACTURERS’ NUMBER. THE INTERESTS OF 
THE MANUFACTURER ARE INCLUDED IN THE PURPOSE OF THE MUSEUM 
UNDER ITS CHARTER, QUOTED ABOVE. THE ILLUSTRATION IS FROM 
PANOPLIA OMNIUM BY JOST AMMAN, FRANKFORT, MDLXVIII 
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iture there will be emulation f not 
among the peoples of the eart! 
And the victor’s wreath, as well as mor 
elven to those 


who can produce most cunning! 


Gesire Suct 
adornments, jewelry, and all things of use 
Yr ornament that make men comfortablk 
and tend to make them jovous 
Then the nation whose laborers produc: 
with unseemly sweat shapeless bal 
| 
therefor a meagre dole of 
and the nations whose workers 1n « 
thes earths into 


Lransiorm 


dishes for common use will g 


clums' 
in their turn a modest or a decent living: 
whose skilled artisans 


but the na 


tions 


guided by gifted and trained artists, turn 


those same materials into forms of grac« 
adorned with lines of beauty, will receiv 
fame and fortune, and set their children’s 
feet on those broad plateaus where know! 
edge and power and enjovment are to be 
had 

The Museum, therefore, encouraged bi 
its success a vear ago, has gathered in 


Class Room B, the room in which was 
held the 


beautiful objects, all copies or adaptations 


Czecho-Slovak Exhibition, mani 


Inspirations made. by\ 
studied the 


or Variations ofr 
world’s best 


Museum 


artists who have 


productions preserved in_ the 


There you may see furniture, jewelry) 
laces, embroideries, woven textiles, cos 
tumes, dishes, glassware, panels, scenes 


toys, and every kind of applied art product 
from firms as Tiffany 
Chamberlayne, the Kensington Compan\ 
and the Edgewater 
skilled 


frankly done as the 


such Gorham 


| ooMms, the work Ol 
craftsmen and craftswomen, all 


result of study among 


rf 


Phe exhibi- 
tion opens February 4 and closes March 3 


) 


the Museum 


MANUFACTURERS, DESIGNERS, 


AND MUSEUMS 


LAS] May, the American 


ot Museums held one of the 


\SSok lation 
sessions of its 
Metropolitan Mu- 


papers Of its pro- 


nnual meeting at the 
seum, and 


gramme was a group devoted to the Trad 


) 


among the 


ress and Its Relations to the Museum of 
\rt lo those who have not tollowed the 
trend of museum activities, this tithe may 
its full import, but to those who 
ry the wav the wind is 
great deal [hata 
museum folks should invite repre- 


| rade 


blowing it will mean a 
bod\ Ol 


Sentatives. ol like the speakers on 


s occasion, to talk about their interests 


as exemplified in therr 


thy 
Ul 


journals, and how 


these interests were, or might be, affected 


by the museums of art, showed desir 
to gel together, to sav the least These 


words, of modern coinage, express a great 
deal, however. They mean, as everybod\ 


meet together 
And this, in 
lappening now through- 


knows, not only a desire to 


fact, is just what 1s | 


out the country in the museum world 
The desire to get together with schools 
students, and the Trade has passed into 
the active stage of doing together with 


these other factors in the promotion of art 


s none of the papers of the group 
referred to was more suggestive of th 
extent of the opportunity for museum 
cooperation than that Miss 
\delaide Hasse, the accomplished librarian 
in charge of public documents in the New 
York Public Library 
that “in 1916 there were published in th 
United States 
papers representing 


read by 


in Which it appeared 


continental 3,148 trad 
and that 


than 20 


134 trades’ 
30 trades publish more papers 
each. Museum interest in these papers 1s 
confined to the following: 69 papers 
architecture and building 


trades; 20, 


published by 
trades; 43, bv the fashion 
clothing and furnishing goods; 25, furniture, 
lumber and 
cs. Miss 


j 
there are 39 publications 


upholstery, and carpets; 23 


woodworking; and 22, textile fabr 


Hasse said that 


exhibi- 
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covering the furniture, upholstery, carpet, 
wall paper, and interior decoration trades; 
and that the circulation of 28 of these is 
114,093, the highest of any one paper 
being 45,000. Almost one-half of the 
whole number of publications of this class 
is printed in New York. Grand Rapids 
with 3 papers is the city next in rank.”’ 
It is interesting to note that the maximum 
circulation of individual papers in_ th 
fashion group is 3,250,000, being second 
in point of total circulation to the papers 
in agriculture, Which lead the whole group 

These figures speak for themselves. It 
our manufacturers of fashions, of textiles, 
of furniture, of wall papers, have arrived 
at the point of competition with the 
manultacturers of similar commodities in 
other countries, and especially in Franc 
long famed for her supremacy in producing 
goods of artistic quality, then they must 
contemplate the necessity of two things 
superior Workmanship and superior artistic 
qualits 

Ihe question of workmanship can 
safely be left in the hands of the manu- 
With the other essential, su- 
museums 


lacturers. 
perior artistic quality, the 
some connection; they 
If their pur- 
their collec- 


desire to have 
desire to be in on the deal. 
chases are to be made wisely, 
tions shown intelligently, and their aid 
given effectively, they must know market 
conditions and trade prospects. This ts by 
way of being accomplished 

The oft-repeated assertion of the manu- 
facturer that fashions are set elsewhere, 
applies undoubtedly to women’s clothes, 
but it does not apply with anything like 
the same force to the fashions 1n any other 


trade. Here the designer comes in as a 
factor. Let the American designer become 


a power, as he is in France, and this whole 
tune will be changed. No designer in 
France or anywhere else has at his com- 
mand a greater field for inspiration than 
may be found in New York. With the 
acquisition of the Pierpont Morgan Col- 
lection, shown in its galleries, along with 
its collections received from other generous 
departments of the 


benefactors in all 
decorative arts, The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is enabled to place at the 


1 


disposal of the designer and the manu 
facturer an illimitable power of suggestion 
What is true of this Museum ts true, also, 
of other museums throughout the country 

The time must come when the designers 
and the manufacturers will see this as 
clearly as the museums do, and when, all 
working together, American workmanship 
will attain such a standard that the old 
labels, “Made Somewhere-else,’? may be 


] ‘ . 
taken off our goods 


“ORNAMENT AND THI 
SOURCES OF DESIGN IN THI 
DECORATIVE ARTS 


LODAY in many of the high schools 


and particularly in those institutions 


devoted to the teaching of industrial 
design, the study of the development and 
evolution of styles 1s receiving a constantl\ 
Increasing amount of attention, while th 
various architectural schools have ol 
necessity always devoted much time to thi 
study of certain specialized types of orna 
ment and form. The teaching 1n all such 
schools has to some extent been based upon 
the study and analysis of the various ob 
jects in which the several styles are ex- 
hibited, and to a far greater extent upon 
photographic or other reproductions of 
them 
cepted theory that such objects, whatever 


be, are not only the original 


as there seems to be a commonly ac- 


they may 
things, but the only things in which the art 
of decorative ornament and form may bs 
studied to the best advantage 

So tar as the teaching of craftsmanship 
is distinct from design, concerned, this 
theory is undoubtedly true, but history 


shows conclusively that it 1s only partially 


although design ts 


true of design. kor 


based upon craftsmanship, it Is quite an- 


of the two must 


} 


other thing, and the study 


not be contounded [he situation 1s 
exactly analogous to that in music, where 


although composition presupposes the pos 
sibility of execution, the training of the 
executant and of the composer are widely 
different, and few musicians are able to 
play their own tunes for the simple reason 
that they cannot write them 


Whatever the case ma\ in the 





have been 
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earliest times, the fact remains that since 
the middle of the fifteenth century, when 


printing was invented and paper first be- 
came an ordinary article of commerce, 
the craftsmen have turned for their designs 
not so much to the actual pieces of furni- 
ture, metalwork, or what not, that have 
come from other days, or other hands, as 
to drawings and engravings which have 
been made and sold in large quantities 
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for their use. Were it otherwise, the rapid 
and simultaneous development of furniture- 
making along the lines of a new style 
in many widely separated localities could 
not have taken place, because the objects 
made in these new styles were immediately 
absorbed into residences and were not 
available for study by the craftsmen. 
Even were this simple historic fact not 
true, they could not have been produced 
in sufficient quantities or rapidly enough 
disseminated to serve as models for the 
trade, and in any event the elementary 
problem of expense would have made such 
a dissemination impossible, as few great 
metropolitan dealers or manufacturers, 
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have 


even of today, ifford to their 
private museums of decorative art. Con- 
temporary dressmakers in the provinces 
of the monde couturtére do purchase models 
from the great initiators of fashion, but 
their custom has not spread to the other 
trades, nor even very far among their own 
craft, as is proved by the notoriously 
great sale of printed or cut pattern de- 
signs. Comparison of the slowness of 
alteration in fashion prior to the middle 
of the fifteenth century and its subsequent 
increasingly kaleidoscopic speed with the 
development and spread of printing and 
engraving, compels the conclusion that the 


can 


printing press has been mainly responsible 
for the change in tempo since that time. 
Again, the situation may perhaps best 
be explained by a reference to music. The 
sounds produced by the performer at the 
piano correspond to the articles produced 
by the craftsman, while the musical score, 


the creation of which demands truest 
invention and greatest constructive imag- 


ination, from hand to hand in 
printed or written form just as the en- 
graved and drawn designs for craftsmen 
did in former years prior to the invention 
of photographic reproduction. 
In fact, a photograph of an objet d'art 
is roughly analogous to our modern 
“canned”’ music, and the solar print of a 
Hepplewhite chair in a museum bears 
somewhat the same relation to the original 


passes 


process 


engraved designs from which that chair 
was constructed, that the mechanical 


player's music bears to the lithographed 
score of a Beethoven sonata. The orig- 
inal basis in either case being a printed 
score or design, the chair or the music 
produced by the executant at the bench or 
at the piano is but a reading or an elabora- 
tion of another man’s creation, to be con- 
and recognized as such, in most 
without further or more exalted 


sidered 
cases 
claim. 
Of the from which 
fathers immediately produced by far the 
greater part of the various things today 
loosely classed as examples of decorative 
art, many were drawings, but most were 
prints, and from a cultural point of view 
many of these are of the very greatest 


designs our fore- 
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importance. Much of this ‘‘ornament,” 
as the drawn and engraved designs for 
laces, furniture, metalwork, etc., are called 
in the technical language of the print room, 
is from the hands of men who have won 
their greatest popular fame as engravers 
and etchers of pictorial prints, their orna- 
ment being either “‘original,’’ or variations 


upon themes found by them in actual 
objects, or often mere “copies.” In any 
event, In pure ornament there is little 
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learned in the several crafts for which 
they were working, and their designs have 
been made definitely for the purpose of 
being engraved by other hands, just as 
the musical composer intends that the 
notes in his manuscript shall be stamped 
into zinc by the music engravers. 

As engraving had its origin in the work- 
shops of the gold and silversmiths, so 
did few of the great print makers of the 
Renaissance fail to produce their engraved 
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difference between the first two classes; 
for no one in all probability has ever in- 
vented a wholly new and original design, 
while as for the they are like 
two editions of the same musical score, 
their value not differing materially if the 
transcriptions be accurate. Moreover, even 
in the case of a direct copy of the decora- 
tion and form of a piece of metalwork, it 
must be remembered that the craftsman, 
who works from a piece of paper pinned on 
the wall over his bench bases his work 
upon the eyesight, draftsmanship, and 
taste of its draftsman rather than upon 
that of the supposititious “original” cre- 
ator. Large, however, as is the amount 
of ornament designed by engravers or 
etchers, most of it has been made by men 


“ce copies ” 


FROM 
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ornament. Thus, to mention but a few 
of the more popularly known personalities, 
Schongauer engraved a series of armorial 
bearings, a crozier, a censer, and several 
leaf patterns; Diirer not only made his 
magnificent coats of arms with the cock 
and with the skull, but produced book- 
plates and six woodcut copies of the cele- 
brated engravings of “ Knots”’ by an anony- 
mous Italian engraver of the school of 
Leonardo da Vinci; while the German Little 
Masters devoted a large part of their ef- 
forts to exercises in design for use by 
metal workers and carvers of wood and 
stone. To Altdorfer, the Hopfer family, 
and such later men as Matthias Zundt and 
Virgil Solis we are indebted for long series 
of arabesques and designs for beakers, 
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cups, and other vessels, while Peter Flot- 


ner and Paul Flindt specialized in woodcut 


and etched designs for marquetry, furni- 
ture, and metalwork. The situation was 
much the same in Italy that it was in 


Germany, possibly the most famous and 
beautiful of all the Italian primitive en- 
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ized designers for the several crafts, who 
worked habitually with pen or engraving 
tool rather than with brush, hammer, or 
chisel, thus taking over for their respective 
trades the function previously performed 
by men primarily known as painters or 
pictorial engravers. This specialization 
is noteworthy because, except for the decor- 
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TITLE-PAGE OF THE BOOK FROM WHICH THE CUP BELOW WAS MADE 
English are known as the “Otto ation of flat surfaces, the designs 
Prints” after the name of a produced for the various pur- 
former owner, but which in poses seem early to have formed 


German are descriptively known 
is Florentinische Zierstiicke. 
Quite probably the large pro- 
portion of ornament to be found 
in the work of the early engrav- 
ers is due to the fact that many 
of them were originally trained 
as gold and _ silversmiths—the 
earliest engravings having quite 








the ruts in which future devel- 
opment was to take place—the 
immediate transference of non- 
pictorial designs from the me- 


dium for which they were 
intended to another being com- 
paratively infrequent. From 


time to time as new decorative 
elements made their appearance 








curious technical analogies with 

the plates by such American  primi- 
tives as Maverick and Paul Jones, who 
were both silversmiths and engravers 
upon copper. The most influential early 
ornament, however, was that designed by 
painters—the case of Raphael’s loggie 
being a prime instance—as their designs 
for the decoration of flat surfaces were 
copied by the engravers and draftsmen and 
spread broadcast through the community. 
After the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there rapidly grew up a class of special- 


25 


they were utilized and adapted 
by the designers for the several crafts, im- 
portant instances being the pervasion of the 
‘“‘Moresque”’ in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, and the immediate 
influence of the discoveries at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum in the eighteenth century; 
but their subsequent development seems 
largely to have been independent. 

[his condition has lasted well on to the 
present day, the great succeeding styles 
in any “work of art’’ being in al- 
most every instance either initiated or dis- 
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seminated by the specialized designers. 
Thus the several great styles of the English 
eighteenth century are known not after 
the actual cabinet makers who made the 
furniture but by the names or the manners 
of the creators of the pattern books. 
Chambers, who, with Chippendale, was 
responsible for the “Chinese” furniture, 
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Berain; the styles of the Regency and Louis 
XV are attributed in large part to the 
group of designers of pattern books at the 
head of which stood Oppenort and Meis- 
sonier, while Louis XVI is summed up 
in many respects by the plates of Salem- 
bier. Piranesi, who on his coppers always 


described himself as architect, was prob- 
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was an architect, as also Adam 
neither of them being a cabinet maker 
Of the three most famous English design- 
ers, Hepplewhite, Chippendale, and Sher- 
aton, all were trained as cabinet makers, 
dut pieces made or actually designed by 
them are practically unknown—the greater 
part of their fame and influence having 
deen due to their published pattern books 
[he Louis XIV style seems to have been 
lue mainly to the popularity of the en- 
graved = work such 
Charmeton, Jean le Pautre, 


Was 


of draftsmen = as 


and Jean 


FRET 


COPY IN SILVER IN THE MUSEUM 

ably more than any other man responsible 
for the initial impulse which brought about 
the Empire style. for- 
bids mention of the great designers for 
jewelry, except ‘|- 
lini, one of whose masterpieces has now 
found its final resting place in the Metropol 
itan Museum, or of the many men 
have invented the designs in the countless 
pattern for 
metalwork, and generally for schemes of 
interior but the same thing 


is true of them that 1s true of the furniture 


so-called 


Space 


perhaps Benvenuto Ce¢ 


who 


books laces, embroider S 


decoration 
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designers, they were primarily ornamentists 
and only secondarily craftsmen 

lhe decoration of flat surfaces had rather 
a different than that of ornament 
intended for specific materials, here 
there were not the same controlling phy- 
sical limitations. Despite the great beauty 
and celebrity of such work, for instance, 
as that of Raphael and Watteau, designs 


of this type are perhaps to be to nd in 


history 


as 

















greatest abundance in the decoration 
of printed pages—from the Florentine 
2: 
yA 
FROM A SKETCH BOOK OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI 
IN THE POSSESSION OF J. P. MORGAN 


arithmetic of 1490, which so obviously 
inspired the ornament Hans Sebald 
Beham and Aldegrever, and the Hypnero- 
tomachia printed by Aldus in_ 1499, 
through the various editions of the classics 
and other popular books produced at 
Venice and Lyons during the sixteenth 
century, and winding up with the head 
and tail pieces by such very great masters 
as Eisen and Choffard in the eighteenth- 
century editions of the French 
The reason that the most charming and 
graceful designs of these non-specialized 
types so frequently occur as book decora- 
tion is that it was possible, as a general rule, 
to secure the services of much greater 
and more delicate artists for that purpose 
than for any other—and it therefore hap- 


ot 


classics. 
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pens that if one would see the greates ’ 


abundance of dainty and perfect example, 
one must turn to the fine editions of the 


favorite authors to find them. 

The importance of the collection an 
study of drawings, prints, and book decora. 
tion, not only for a proper understanding 
of the functional growth and developmen 
of ornament but as the source for inspira- 
tion of new design, therefore, can hardly 
be overrated. The most intelligent. stu- 
dents of design and the most artistically 
enterprising master craftsmen of Europe 
have been keenly alive to the actuality 
of the situation for at least a generation, 
and such very intelligently conducted in- 
stitutions as the Kunstgewerbe Museum 
Berlin, the National Art Library 
which is one of the departments of the 
South Kensington Museum at London, 
and the Bibhiothéque d’Art et d’ Archéo- 
logie at Paris, have been assiduously 
forming collections of printed and drawn 
“ornament” of all times and periods; the 
impulse in Berlin coming from a group of 
great merchants under the leadership of 
Dr. Lippmann, for many years the head of 
the Royal Print Cabinet, and at Paris 
being carried on through the generosity 
and public spirit of one of the greatest 
living couturiers. In this country ther 
to have been no concerted 


al 


seems as yet 
movement for the formation of such a col- 
lection in any place, save in so far as books 
of specialized interest have been gathered 
at the several architectural schools. The 
museums here for a generation have been 
aware that the whole of art is not to be 
found in sculpture and painting, and most 
important and valuable collections of fur- 
niture, woodwork, pottery, plate, and tex- 
tiles have been formed at many places, 


\ 


notably at the Metropolitan Museum, the | 
collections of which have been made ex- | 


traordinarily rich through the generosity 
of the late J. Pierpont Morgan and his 
son. These collections are having 4 
most gratifying effect upon the prevailing 
standards of craftsmanship in this country, 
such an exhibition of contemporary Amen- 
can work as was held at the Metropol 


itan Museum in March of last year show: — 


ing clearly the inspiration they have af- 
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' orded. But as yet the current production 
of the craftsmen throughout the country, 
however good from the point of view 
f craftsmanship alone, is disappointing 


still decided 


n so far as it has a 
tendency to fail in design. Much as the 
collections of decorative art have done 


and are doing, therefore, it would seem as 
though the development of design in this 
country must of necessity fall behind the 
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have learned the art of its use from the 
study of the juxtaposed examples. Un- 
fortunately the fine ornament past 
times has to a large extent been worn out 
in the workshops, just as the other tools 
were, and today it is becoming so rare 
and expensive that it is quite impossible 
for anv but the wealthiest worker or man- 
ufacturer to form 
Phe making and utilization of such collec- 


ol 


a good collection of it 





PATTERN FOR LACE FROM PAGANI, OPERA NOVA COMPOSTA, VENICE, 1540 
AND LACE IN THE MUSEUM MADI THEREFROM 
development of craftsmanship until such tions therefore have become matters for 


| time as those collections are supplemented 
in our public institutions by collections 
f the drawings, prints, and book decora- 
tions made by the great masters of orna- 
ment, and the public is taught their use 
and value. Not only should the “objets 
dart’’ and the “ornament” upon which 
they are based be placed in juxtaposition 
and their relationship explained and inter- 
preted so that the craftsmen of the country 
may realize the manner in which their 
forerunners worked, where and how they 
obtained and compiled their designs, and 
how most successfully they may do the 
same thing for themselves; but the museums 
should be active to establish great collec- 
tions of ornament to which the craftsmen 
may turn for inspiration and aid when they 





collective effort, and like all other collec- 
tive effort in the field the it 
should find its leaders and its In 
the museums, because from a broad point 


ot fine arts 


focus 


of view it is perhaps doubtful whether any 
other extension present institutional 
activities could be so valuable to the cause 
of art in the communities they serve. At 
the present time the collections of decora- 
tive art educate more and 
collectors than they and 
until and unless they are 
bv “collections of ornament,’ the educa- 
tion thev afford will largely continue 
to be that which is useful in the acqui- 
in the 


ot 
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craftsmen, 
supplemented 


do 


rather than creation of 


works of art. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE DECORA- 
PION OF ITALIAN MAJOLICA 


Top \Y, photography and other forms 
of mechanical reproduction make it pos- 
sible for an artist to keep in close touch 
with the work of brother artists throughout 
the world. But in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries conditions were very dif- 
ferent. Then, particularly in the smaller 
and less important cities, the artist was 
very largely dependent for his knowledge 
of the work of other artists outside his 
own locality upon such drawings and en- 
gravings as might come his way. 

















THE DEATH OF DIDO 

LUSTRED GUBBIO PLATI 

SIGNED BY MAESTRO GIORGIO, DATED 1522 
It is not difficult to imagine with what 
eagerness some provincial artist, who had 
heard tantalizing accounts of the divine 
Raphael’s fame—tantalizing, because words 
are a poor substitute for works of art un- 
seen—would seize upon a print by Marc- 
antonio after the master’s design, or 
better still, upon an actual drawing from 
Raphael’s hand. Even in the great art 
centers, it was a common practice for 
artists to collect the drawings of others. 
These drawings, we know, played an im- 
portant part in the education of young 
artists. To meet a demand which could 
not be satisfied with original drawings 
alone, the engravers were called in to mul- 
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tiply Typical examples of Ra. 
phael’s work, for instance, were widely cir- 
culated through the engravings ot Marcan- 
tonio Raimondi and others of his school, 

These drawings and engravings, which 
comprised not only pictorial compositions 
but also ornamental designs, were especially 
prized by the craftsmen of the period. 
Together with the woodcuts in illustrated 
books, they formed an abundant treasury 
from which the humble craftsman could 
draw at will. 

Italian majolica painters were particu- 
larly given to borrowing their designs from 
various sources. The practice flourished 
notably in the sixteenth century, when the 
““stoniati’’ wares, with subjects after 
Raphael and his school, enjoyed great 
favor, although it was by no means con- 
fined to this period, since, in not a few 
instances, the designs on fifteenth-centur) 
majolica have been recognized as copies. 
In general, it may be assumed that very 
few pictorial compositions, as distinguished 
from purely ornamental designs, are the 
wholly original conceptions of the majolica 
painters. The use of borrowed material 
was not always the same. Sometimes we 
find a print copied with practically no 
modifications. On the other hand, thé 
painter may have introduced important 
changes, perhaps in the direction of 
elimination, or he may have combined in 
one composition parts from two or mor 
different sources. 

rhere are on exhibition in the Museum 
Gallery H 14), through the courtesy ol 
V. Everit Macy and Mortimer L. Schiff 
two remarkable loan collections of Italian 
majolica. A brief examination of the 
majolica in these collections has afforded 
which may be of interest in 
with the preceding general 


designs. 


material 
connection 
remarks. 
Since print experts are not in accord as 
to the exact date of the celebrated series 
of Florentine engravings known as The 
Prophets and the Sybils, it would be rash 
to venture upon any more precise state- 
ment than that these prints would appear 
to date from the last third of the fifteenth 
century. A print from this series was 
copied, early in the sixteenth century, by 
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the artist who decorated a large pharmacy 
vase in the Schiff Collection. The principal 
decoration of this vase, a typical example 
of Faenza ware, consists of two circular 
fields with figure compositions. In one of 
these, the Prophet David is represented 
holding his harp and seated on a throne- 
like bench. The David is copied, with 
slight changes in the drapery and acces- 
sories, quite obviously from the engraving 
of the same subject in the Florentine series 
already mentioned. On the opposite side 
of the vase, the artist has ornamented the 
circular field with a figure of Apollo, 
freely copied after the Apollo Belvedere 

Nicoletto da Modena, 
Agostino Veneziano, and 


(engraved by 
Marcantonio, 
others). 

A large Caffaggiolo plate, dating from 
the early sixteenth century, also in the 
Schiff Collection, is decorated with a 
pictorial composition that is copied from a 
print by the Florentine engraver, Cristo- 
fano Robetta, who flourished in the last 
vears of the fifteenth century and the first 
part of the sixteenth. The subject of the 
plate is Adam and Eve. The artist has 
added, not very successfully, the trees 
which appear in the background, and the 
girdles of leaves worn by our first parents; 
otherwise the print has been copied fairly 
accurately. The rim of the plate is deco- 
rated with the arms of the Medici and 
Lanzone families. 

A lustred Gubbio plate signed by 
Maestro Giorgio and dated 1522, in the 
Macy Collection, is a splendid example of 
a large class of Italian majolica decorated 
with designs after Raphael. The scene 
represented on this beautiful lustred plate 
is The Death of Dido. The Carthaginian 
Queen stands beside a tree trunk, holding 
in her right hand the dagger with which 
she is about to kill herself. At the right is 
a funeral pyre—the flames brilliant with 
ruby lustre. The design is copied, quite 
faithfully, from a print of the same subject 
by Marcantonio Raimondi (Bartsch 187). 
Marcantonio worked at Rome from 1510 
to1527. The Dido is said to have been the 
first plate engraved after Raphael’s design 
by Marcantonio, shortly after his arrival in 
Rome; the success of the Dido led to the 
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engraver’s further interpretation of Ra- 
phael’s work. 

Two Urbino plates in the Macy Col- 
lection offer additional evidence as to the 
popularity of Raphael. One of these, a 
lustred plate of the sixteenth century, 
represents David Anointed by Samuel 
The design has been copied, presumably 
through the intermedium of an engraving, 
from Raphael’s fresco, painted about 
1516-1518, of the same subject in the 














DIDO 


DEATH OF 
MARCANTONIO 
157) 
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THE 
ENGRAVING BY 
(BARTSCH 


RAIMONDI 


Vatican. The majolica painter has omitted 
several minor figures from Raphael’s 
composition, and made a few other changes 
He does not appear to have been particu- 
larly gifted as an artist, since the drawing 
of the altar, which seems to float in mid-air 
is, to say the least, careless. 

The other piece is a large plate, dating 
about 1530-1545, by a close follower of 
Fra Xanto. The ambitious figure compo- 
sition which decorates this plate represents 
Aeneas bearing on his shoulders his aged 
father, Anchises, as they flee from the sack 
of Troy. The principal group, Anchises, 
Aeneas, and his son, Ascanius, has been 
copied from a group in Raphael’s fresco of 
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Ihe Fire in the Borgo, painted in the 
Vatican, 1514-1517. The majolica painter 
probably used an engraving of this subject 
after Raphael by Jacopo Caraglio. On the 
rim of the plate, at the right, is the figure 
of a seated, nude woman, which has been 
copied from a_ print by Marcantonio 
(Bartsch 344) based on Raphael’s design 
of Cupid and the Three Graces, for his 
Cupid and Psyche frescoes in the Villa 
Farnesina at Rome; painted in 1516-1517. 
Che print dates about 1518. 

That the majolica decorator was some- 
times indebted to other than 
engravings or woodcuts, is shown by a 
small, lustred Gubbio bowl, purchased by 
the Museum in 1884. This bowl, which 
dates about 1535-1550, is possibly the 
work of Maestro Prestino. It is decorated 
with a low relief in the bottom of the 
bowl, representing the Madonna, in half 
figure, holding the Child. This relief has 
been taken from a_ well-known bronze 
plaquette in the manner of Giovanni da 
Pisa, who flourished in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. There is an example of 
this bronze plaquette in the Museum 
collection. Another bowl, with the same 
relief decoration, is in the collection of 
Frank L. Babbott of Brooklyn 


sources 


J.B 
BOOKS ON ORNAMEN| 


COMPARATIVELY | speaking, 
little attention has been paid to the catalo- 
guing of ornament. Where the catalogues 
of pictorial engravings are many and elabo- 
rate, those of ornament are few and in most 
cases so concise as to be little more than 
shelf lists of bound collections. Many of 
the important books of ornament seem 
never to have been collated in such a way 
as to make possible an accurate statement 
of what they should actually contain. As 
it is, probably the best and most easil\ 
available catalogues are the following: 

D. Guilmard’s Les Maitres Orneman- 
istes, Paris, Plon, 1880. The second vol- 
ume of this invaluable book is composed 
entirely of plates reproducing typical 
engravings, while the first contains lists of 
designs arranged by the names of the 


very 
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This 
covers more ground than any of the others, 
and in spite of its obvious defects, largely 
due to the fact that it was the first in the 


designers under century and school. 


field, is still the canonical book on the 
subject. 

[he Katalog der Ornamentstich-Samm- 
lung Kunstgewerbe-Museums, Leip- 
zig, Seeman, 1894, is a catalogue of the 
collection in the Kunstgewerbe Museum 
in Berlin, and describes 2,638 numbers, 
which are arranged by subject matter and 
country. The book is illustrated with two 
hundred reproductions of engraved orna- 
ment, and is made doubly useful by its 
elaborate indexes. It is further valuable 
because It contains either collations and 
measurements or references to the various 
catalogues of prints, such, for example, as 
those of Bartsch, Andresen, and Robert- 
Dumesnil, in which the designs have been 
described. The following is a typical entry: 
Flindt. Dieses Buch mit 40 stucken 
eingetheilet Fecit Paulus Flindt Nirm- 
bergensis AO 1594 Fridericg Durerij Nori- 
bergens: Excud: Titel u. 39 Bl. Gefasse 
in Punzenstich, bez. P. V. N. Nagler, Mon. 
IV. 2950 Nr. 2. Titel u. 31 BI. sind im 
Coppenrath Nr. 877-890, 
Schalen, Humpen, Kelche, 


des 


(O22, 


O22, 


Katalog 
SQ5-907, 920. 


Becher, Agleibecher, Pokale, Nautilus- 
becher, Kanne, Ampel, Leuchter, Trink- 
figuren. 

The Illustrirter Katalog einer reich- 


haltigen Sammlung von Ornamentstichen 
und Zeichnungen, etc., issued by Ludwig 
Rosenthal, the Munich bookseller, as his 
catalogue No. LXIX. This trade cata- 
logue, which contains about sixty illus- 
trations, describes 1,918 numbers in the 
way that is customary with the great 
German booksellers, wherever possible 
giving references to other books in which 
the items have been described or repro- 
duced, the following being an entry taken 
at hazard:—‘‘366, Boyvin R. (1530-807). 
L’ histoire Medée ou la 
conqtete de la toison d’or. Suite de 15 
(au lieu de 26) gravures s. cuivre.—15 
(statt 26) Darstellungen aus der Geschichte 


de Jason et de 


Jasons, in prachtigen Bordiiren. — Paris, 
chez E. Desrochers. In-4° obl. Demi-rel. 
Guilmard p. 22. Rob. Dum. nos. 39. 
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état des planches, 


Les bordures his- 


lroisiéme 
sans les vers frangais. 
toriées sont des plus remarquables.” 

The most recent and in some respects 
the most valuable catalogue is Catalogue 
d’une trés importante collection de livres 
d’architecture recueils _d’ornements pro- 
pres 4 la décoration des Edifices et aux Arts 
industriels par les maitres Ornemanistes 
Francais et Etrangers des XVI‘, XVII 
et XVIII® siécles, Paris, Librairie Albert 


Besombes, 1914. viii, 190 [1] pp. 20 pl. 
Octavo. This is the catalogue of an 
important collection, made by M. E. 


Foulc during fifty years, which was pur- 
chased by J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
subsequently sold in Paris in June, 1914. 


[he following is a specimen entry: “82 
Woeiriot (Pierre). Libro d’Anella Dore- 


fici de I’Inventione di Piero woeirioto di 
Oreno. In Lyone—1561. pet. in4.. 

Précieuse suite comprenant: le titre 
imprimé avec une vignette et 39 
planches numérotées 2 a 40 formes oOvales 
gravées sur culvre. Cette suite 
est des plus rares et cet exemplaire est 
le seul connu ainsi complet. “4 
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Mrs. Bury Palliser’s History of Lace, 
London, Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
1902, contains a bibliographical appendix 
describing 119 and em- 
broidery patterns issued prior to 1800, 
and EF. F. Strange prepared a _ supple- 
mental list of 94 similar books which was 
published in Volume VII of the Trans- 
actions of the Bibliographical Society, 
London, 1904. 

Further, the Kunstgewerbe Museum at 
Berlin and the National Art Library 
(South Kensington Museum) have issued 
summary catalogues of the books in their 
collections, the several subjects being 
brought together in separate pamphlets. 
Naturally most of the entries in these lists 
are of books of reproductions, but among 


books of lace 


them are many of the older original 
ornament books. The European book- 
sellers’ catalogues of old books contain 


great numbers of entries describing orna- 


ment, but unfortunately they are rarely 
classified under that heading, with the 
result that for most practical purposes 
thev are unusable. 
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[Hr tapestry bequeathed to 


the Museum by Colonel Oliver 
H. Payne is a magnificent ex- 
ample of late Gothic weaving, 
dating about 1500. In beauty of de- 


ign 


Sl] 
bh 


and technical perfection the tapestry 
elongs to the same class as the celebrated 
for many years lent to 
Pierpont Morgan and 


Mazarin tapestry, 
the Museum by J. 
justly considered one of the greatest mas- 
terpieces of tapestry weaving. Our new 
tapestry, however, has the exceptional in- 
terest of being signed by Jan Van Room, 
also called Jan Van Brussel, who was 
painter to Margaret of Savoy, Regent of 
the Netherlands The in- 
scriptions will be in a_ later 
The tapestry, measuring 10 feet 


(1507-1530). 
discussed 
article. 
2 inches wide by 13 feet 5 inches long, was 
woven undoubtedly at Brussels. Gold 
and silver threads have been lavishly used 
in the weaving, and the sheen of the metal 
contributes its sumptuous effect to the 
strong but mellow harmonies of color. 

As the illustration shows, a richly jew- 
eled framework divides the tapestry into 


compartments. In the two upper com- 


FLEMISH 


SIGNED BY JAN VAN ROOM 
DETAIL OF THE PROPHET ZACHARIAS 
ON THE LEFT) 

DETAIL OF THE PROPHET SOLOMON 
ON THE !RIGHT 


BEQUEATHED B 
OLIVER 













ABOUT 1500 


y 
H. PAYNE 


partments Is represented the 


expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden: at 
the left, our First Parents; at 


the right, the Eternal Father attended by 
angels. Outside.the framework, at the 
left, 1s a figure of the Prophet Zacharias, 
who carries a scroll inscribed: Vinea dabit 
fructum suum (The vine shall give her 
fruit), Zach. VII:12. Opposite Zacharias 
the Prophet Solomon, whose 
reads: De fractu manum suarum plantavit 
vineam (With the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard), Prov. XXX: 16 
Either in process of mending, or through 
original carelessness, two of the reference 
numerals and one letter in the above in- 
scriptions are incorrect. In the Solomon 
legend “‘fractu”’ should be ‘‘fructu,” and 
the reference should be Proverbs XXXI 
not XXX. In the Zacharias corner the 
reference should be VIII, not VII. 

In the lower right-hand compartment 
Moses receives and displays the Tables of 
the Law. The subject represented in the 
corresponding compartment on the left 1s 
difficult to interpret; it is probable, how- 


is scroll 
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ever, that it represents the Visitation. 
Between these two compartments 1s the 
Apostle Saint Paul, who bears a scroll 
inscribed: Misit Deus Filium suum ut 
eos qui sub lege erant redimeret (God sent 
His own Son to redeem those who were 
under the Law), Gal. IV :4-5 
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sition is so ordered that the Infant Christ 
lies at the foot of the cross. In the lower 
left-hand corner are a pelican and her 
young, and in the corresponding corner 
on the right, a lion with two cubs. The 
pelican was thought to revive her young 
at the end of three days, after having 


TAPESTRY, FLEMISH, ABOUT 1500 


DETAIL: THI 


Coming now to the central compartment, 
we find two scenes from the life of Christ. 
At the left is the Nativity, the Virgin 
kneeling in adoration of the newly born 
Child. In the center of the composition 
rises the cross upon which ts the crucified 
Saviour. At the right of the cross is the 
fainting Virgin supported by Saint John. 
Intentionally, without doubt, the compo- 


VISITATION (Pf 


killed them, by opening her breast and 
sprinkling them with blood. The lioness 
was believed to give birth to lifeless cubs, 
which, after three days, were brought to 
life by the roaring of the lion or by his 
breathing in their mouths. The pelican and 
the lion are symbols of the Resurrection.! 


'The pelican was also a symbol of Christ in 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
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Any one at all familiar with mediaeval 
thought will realize that these scenes have 
not been chosen haphazardly, but must 
be read together as setting forth some 
great religious truth. The allegories, 
symbols, prefigurements, and other in- 
tellectual subtleties in which the mediaeval 
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TAPESTRY, FLEMISH, 
DETAIL: MOSES AND THI 
mind delighted, are often difficult to 


read aright. In this preliminary note it 
would be rash, therefore, to advance any- 
thing more than a tentative interpretation 
of the subject of the Payne tapestry. It is 
evident, however, that in general, the 
subject is the Fall and Redemption of 
Mankind. 
The story Fall. 


commences with the 
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Ihe tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
has yielded its fruit, and for their dis- 
obedience God has penanced Adam and 
Eve. In His mercy God makes a covenant 
with His people, and on Mount Sinai Moses 
receives the Tables of the Law. When 
this does not avail, He sends ‘“‘ His own Son 


ABOUT 
ABLES OF THE 


1500 
LAW 


to redeem those who were under the Law.” 
Christ is prefigured by Moses, who gave 
the first laws to the Jews as Jesus gave 
the second, and by Adam, whose guilt was 
wiped out by Christ’s atonement. The 
visit of the Virgin Mary to her kins- 
woman, Elizabeth, is fraught with mystic 
significance. Elizabeth, representing the 
tradition by which the past is linked with 
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the future, is the first of all earthly beings 
to bear verbal witness to the Incarnate 


God enshrined in the Virgin-Mother as in 
Ark of the Covenant. The 
as a connection between 


a living 
Visitation serves 
old and new, and the narrative enters upon 


a new chapter. The Saviour is born and 


ACCESSIONS 


EXHIBITION. 
extreme interest and 
Memorial Loan Ex- 
hibition of Albert Pinkham 
Ryder, which will take place in Gallery 25 
The plans are now 


MeMortiAL LOAN 
\ coming event ol 
importance is the 


the works of 


beginning March 11. 
complete and practically all the owners who 
have been approached have promised hearty 
cooperation. Therefore the success of the 
event is assured. About 
Rvyder’s pictures will be shown, including 
all the best-known works and some others 
that have been rarely \s the entire 
output of his career is estimated by those 
who were in close touch with him at less 


{ 


forty-five of 


seen. 


than eighty paintings, our exhibition will 
comprise more than half of his works. 
Ryder unquestionably the 

imaginative and poetic of our painters. 
His vouthful works were marked by the 
imaginative aspect which he gave to the 
not unusual scenes that he then chose 

views in a stable, a white horse belonging 
to his father,which he painted several times, 
and similar themes. After passing through 
this phase—a very beautiful one—his 
interest became more and more occupied 
in the delineation of his own fancies and 
dreams, which took shape with long labor 
on his little glistening panels. Beyond this 
rudimentary classification there is no 
sequence of development in his career. 
Each picture is a summit and stands by 
itself. He had a preference for sea views 
by moonlight, but every one of these has 
its own particular expression, which the 
sympathetic can discern. He had no 
desire for fame or gain. His art was the 


was most 


result of his need for self-expression, as 
natural as an involuntary function of the 
body, though it was laborious and un- 
Before a picture by 


certain. Rycer | 
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suffers on the Cross that mankind may be 
redeemed through the sacrifice of atone- 
ment. The resurrection is symbolized, as 
already explained, by the pelican and the 
lion. Thus, in scene, legend, and symbol 
is related the great drama of the Fall and 
Redemption of Mankind. J. B. 


AND NOTES 


think of a remark—due, | believe, to 
Gauguin—which 1s applicable to much of 
the individualistic present-day art, that 
nothing resembles a masterpiece more 
than a daub, and nothing more resembles 
a daub than a masterpiece. Ryder had 
the instinct for design, the inexplicable 
touch of genius that puts his pictures in the 
masterpiece class. 

CONCERTS IN THE Museum. Through 
the generosity of a friend of the Museum, 
whose name is withheld at his request, 
two orchestral concerts will be given in the 
Fifth Avenue hall of the building on 
Saturday evenings, February 9 and 16, 
from eight to ten, by an orchestra of fifty- 
performers conducted by David 
Mannes. These concerts are offered by 
the Museum primarily to and 
sailors who are stationed in and near New 
York, and their friends, but they will be 
open to the general public without charge. 
The music will be of the same character 
as that given at the Museum receptions, 
and the National Anthem will be played 
each evening at nine o'clock. 


five 


soldiers 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON Lectures. The 
success of the course of Sunday afternoon 
class room lectures has led the Museum to 
arrange for a series of Saturday afternoon 
lectures, to be given on eight successive 
Saturday afternoons, beginning in Febru- 
ary. Concerning this course of public 
free lectures further details may be ob- 
tained from the daily press. Among the 
speakers will be Kenyon Cox, Ralph 
Adams Cram, and A. Kingsley Porter; 
among the subjects, Auguste Rodin, Gothic 
Architecture, and the Cathedrals of Lom- 
bardy. 
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FREE Monpays. On the Mondays, on 


which business is suspended because of the 


coal shortage, the Museum will be open 
tree, 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN THE MUSEUM. 


[The Metropolitan Museum has for several 
years admitted and sailors in 
uniform free on the two pay days, Mondays 
and Fridays. the entrance of 
America into the war, added efforts have 
been made to extend the hospitality of the 
Museum to the defenders of our country 
and to make their visits to the Museum 
both pleasurable and full of profit. Every 
member on the Staff is glad to be of 
service to these guests, and every afternoon, 


soldiers 


Since 


Sundays included, at 2 o’clock, one member 
s specially detailed to meet any soldiers 


and sailors and to show them the collec- 


tions. The group starts regularly from 
the Fifth Avenue entrance hall. 

CHANGES IN THE GALLERIES. The 
galleries of the first floor of Wing F have 


been closed pending the installation there 
of the Byzantine, mediaeval, and Renais- 
sance material of the Morgan Collection. 
It is too early yet to say when the galleries 
will be again open to the public, but it will 
probably not be for three or four months. 

The greater part of the mediaeval, 
Renaissance, and seventeenth-century ma- 
terial, not belonging to the Morgan 
Collection and formerly exhibited in Wing 
F, has been removed and is now being 
rearranged in three galleries on the second 
lloor of Wing J]. These rooms will probably 
be ready to open in February. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, held on Monday 
afternoon, January 21, }. Henry Lancashire 
was elected a Sustaining Member. Eighty- 
(wo persons were elected Annual Members. 


Hitcucock. A 
entitled 


VESPERS, BY GEORGE 
picture by Hitchcock, 
Vespers, has been presented to the Museum 
by Edward Drummond Libbey, President 
of the Toledo Museum of Art. The 
Museum has owned no work by Hitchcock 
hitherto. Born in Providence, R. I., in 


George 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 

1850, he spent much of his time abroad 
in Holland chiefly, where he found the 
themes for the pictures by which he is 
best known, and where he died in 1913. 


MoNADNOCK, BY ABBOTT H. THAYER, 
has been bought out of the Hearn Fund and 
is shown this month in the Room of Re- 
cent Accessions. It is the most ambitious 
landscape hitherto done by this artist, who 
has worked several years upon it. It is 
the view which he had from a window in 
his house at Monadnock, New Hampshire 
The mountain is shown in winter, Its sum- 
mit lit by the last rays of the setting sun 
pine 
one ol 


and its slopes covered by a forest 
Another painting by Thayer, 
more accustomed figure subjects, a Young 
Woman, given by George A. Hearn in 


1906, is now hanging in Gallery 13. 


his 


ORIENTAL BRONZE Mirrors. The Mu- 
seum has added greatly to its collection 
of Oriental bronze mirrors, which are 
shown in Room E 11. This allows com- 
parison between the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Corean mirrors. 

Two cases show Chinese mirrors 
the Han to the T’ang period (206 B. C 
g06 A. D.). The Corean mirrors are of 
the Korai period (935-1392), which 
responds to the Chinese Sung and Yuan 
1368). Though sometimes  ver\ 
closely related to the Chinese prototypes, 
the Corean designs have more grace than 
severe beauty and the metal differs 
sentially in color from the Chinese bronze, 
the alloy giving it a much lighter and 
greener patina. The Japanese mirrors 
range from the Fujiwara period (888-1186 
to the time of the Tokugawa shogunate, 
corresponding to the Chinese T’ang up to 
practically modern times. They have 
all the charm of Japanese design and show 
plainly, especially in early examples, their 


from 


f 


cOr- 


{QO00 


eCs- 


Chinese origin. 

CHINESE PAINTINGS. In Rooms E 9 
and 11 of the Department of Far Eastern 
Art have been put on exhibition a certain 


number of Chinese paintings from the 
Museum collection. The album leaves 


framed on the walls of E 9g show good 
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CLASS OBJEC] SOURCI 


SINTING Marine, by Edward Morar Gift o 1) 


from 
ident 


| ; 
TV Tes Monadnock, by Abbott H lhaver 
ind lhe Strange [hing Little Kiosai Saw 


inthe River, by John Lakarge Purchast 








CTIONS Colored photograph of the Baye 
‘Str P ro} 
AND | NI 
rURI Iwo lamp-shades, English, Georgia 
period (; ot A. f t 
Corner cupboard, American, middl 
eighteenth century dining table 
Duncan Phyfe, American, early nin 
teenth centurv; Tshaving glass, Amer 
Te ican, nineteenth century; four toys 
\merican, late eighteenth century P 
’ lwo ri American, early nineteen 
ntur\ Vurct 
1 LION IBIEC]I SOL R¢ 
{ ng E, Roon 5 st Standing id his 
( | St 9 dynast H ¢.D 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FEBRUARY Q-——-MARCH QO, IQIO 


bruarv g  Story-Hour (For Members’ Children \nna C. Chandler 
Q Lecture to Art Students Violet Oakley 
Oo Story-Hour Anna C. Chat 
oO Persian Manuscripts \braham Yohannan 1201 
© Storv-Hour (For Members’ Childre: \nna ( Chand 


10 Lecture to Art Students Chauncey F. Ryder S 
17 Storv-Hour Anna C. Chandler OO 
> Greek Costume Clarence Youngs 1:00 


2 Constantin Meunier (For the Deaf Jane B 
23 Story-Hour (| Members’ Children \nna C. Chandler 


24 Storv-Hour \nna C. Chand 
24 Greek Vases mes R Whee | 
rel 2 Story-Hour (For Members’ Childret \nna C. Chan 
; Storv-Hour Anna C. Chandler 10 
} c Greek Sculpture Aaisela M \. Richter 1 
5 Gallery Talks (For Public Schoo hers Museum Instruct , 
Q Storyv-Hour (For Members’ Child \ St I 


Not yet placed on Exhibition 


Recent Accessions Room (Floor |. Room 6 
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MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise $50,000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FoR LiFe, whocontribute.... 1,009 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually eer OE eS ee 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually. . 10 


PriviLEGeEs.—AIll members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays 


f 


Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 





The BuLLeTin and a copy of the Annual Re. 
port. 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, double 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars 
address the Sec retary. 


ADMISSION 

Ihe Museum is open daily from to A.M. to 5 
P.M Sunday from 1 p.M. to © p.M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

[his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 


the services of 


PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to th 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretar) 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement 
north side of the main building is open from 10 


A.M. tO 5 P.M., Saturdays to 8 P.M. 
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